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GEORGE WASHINGTON , 

\ 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

S I R, 

I PRESENT you a fmall Treatife in de- 
fence of thofe Principles of Freedom which 
your exemplary Virtue hath fo eminently con- 
tributed to eftabliih. — That the Rignts of Man 
may become as univerfal as your Benevolence 
can wilh, and that you may enjoy the Happi- 
nefs of feeing the New World regenerate die 
Old, is the Prayer of 

S i R, 

Your much obliged, and 
Obedient humble Servant, 

i / 

THOMAS PAINE. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 

ENGLISH EDITION. 


F ROM the part Mr. Burke took in the American Revolution, 
it was natural that I fhould confider him a frien i'to mankind; 
and , as our acquaintance commenced on that ground, it would have 
been more agreeable to me to have had caufe to continue in that 
opinion, than to change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made his violent fpeech lad winter in 
the Englifh Parliament againft the French Revolution and the Na- 
tional Affembly, I was in Paris, and had written him, but a fhort 
time before, to inform him how prof erou fly matters were going 
on. Soon after this, 1 faw his advertisement of the Pamphlet 
he intended to publifli : As the attack was to be made in a language 
but little ltudied, and lefs underdood, in France, and as every thing 
fuflers by tranflation, 1 prom' fed fome of the friends of the Revo- 
lution in that country, that whenever Mr. Burke's Pamphlet came 
forth, I would anfwer it. This appeared to me the more necelfary 
to be done, when 1 faw the flagrant mifrepi efemations w hich Mr. 
Burke’s Pamphlet contains ; and that while it is an outrageous 
abufe on the French Revolution, and the principles of Liberty, it is 
an impofition on the red of the world. 

I am the more afloiufhed and difappointed at this condudf in Mr. 
Burke, as (from the circumftance i am going to mention), I had 
formed other expectations; 

I had feen enough of the miferies of war, to wifli it might never 
more have ex i fie nee in the world, and that fome other mode might 
be found out to fettle the differences that fliouid occa/ionally arife 
in the neighbourhood of nations. This certainly might be done if 
Courts were difpofed to fet honeftiy about ir, or if countries were 
enlightened enough not to be made the dupes of Courts. The 
people of America had been bred lip in the fame prejudices againft 
France, which at that time characterized the people of England ; 
but experience and an acquaintance with the French Nation have 
mod effectual h fhown to the \ me r cans the falfehood of thofe pre- 
judices ; ar.d a do not believe that a more cordial and confidential in- 
tercourfe exifis between any two countries than between Ameri x 
and • ranee. 

■When I came to France in the Spring of 1787, the Archbifhop 
©f Thouioufe was then Miidfter, arid at that time highly edeemed. 
I became much acquai nee with die private Secretary of that Mi- 
liider, a man of an enlarged benevolent heart; and found, that his 
fentiments ana my owj perfectly agreed with refpect to tiie madnefs 
of war, and the wretched impolicy of two nations, like England and 

A 2 France, 



